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UST to avoid misapprehension at the start—this is not to be a 
dissertation on submitting letter-perfect manuscripts to the 
editors. The wisdom of doing that is taken for granted. The 

important question is how to become adept at preparing attractive 
and readable manuscripts. 

It is not altogether a matter of revision. In fact, some claim 
that revision, carried to extremes, takes the life out of a literary 
composition. Notwithstanding the advice so frequently given that 
“the way to write well is to re-write,’ many writers do their best 
work spontaneously. To change a word or a sentence after they 
have put down their thoughts is to dampen the force and brilliancy 


g of their style. 


I have known students who could sketch the plot of a story, for 
example, in terse, vigorous language; yet when they undertook to 
reduce this outline to a fully rounded piece of fiction, the result was 
asodden mass of words. 

But even for those to whom the fashioning of a literary produc- 
tion is a matter of slow evolution—of revision after revision—one 
tule holds good. It is this: 

The time to begin writing clean copy is in the first draft. 

Slipshod writing in an early stage of the narrative almost inev- 
itably shows in the final copy—like a poor job of plowing after the 
harrow has been over the field. It forms the basis of a bad habit, 
ahabit directly opposed to precision. 

A well-known crack shot once told me that he made it a rule 
never to shoot a firearm without taking careful aim. ‘Some time,” 
he declared, “that principle, which I have developed into a habit, 
will stand me in good stead. Even if I should be sinking into uncon- 
sciousness, my nerves and muscles will be so trained that they can 


} make a final shot tell against an opponent. One careless bit of shoot- 


ing might undo the precision I have attained through years of 
practice.” 


Entered as second-class matter April 21, 1916, at the post office at Led ay Colo. 
Single copies 5 cents. Foreign s ubscriptions 75 cents; 3 years $1.5 
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THE STUDENT-WRITER 


Too many writers hasten through their first drafts without 
regard for punctuation, grammar, or polished sentence structure} 
“T can fix up all these defects in the final revision,” is the mental 
comment. 

This might seem to be true. But in time the writer is likely ti 
dull his sense of word values and to find himself employing slipshot 
English unconsciously. 

Some students, in their first drafts, go to such extremes it 
employing abbreviations and omitting punctuation that their manu 
scripts are almost unintelligible. For example: “T & J ran Ist 1) 
way & then another. Next time Ill come along the R R tracks § 
make sure of going S E said J. I think weve been turning S W’’ 

“Just to get the story down in some sort of shape,” is the ex 
planation. “The polishing will come afterward.” 

Without in the least gainsaying the value of such later polish 
ing as can be given, the time to secure graceful expression is whet 
the thoughts are flowing spontaneously from the writer’s brain to 
the paper. Ideas tend to clothe themselves in fitting language. This 
tendency may in part be thwarted by the inelasticity of one’s vocab 
ulary, but it should be encouraged to the utmost. Resorting ti 
abbreviations and symbols and crude verbal makeshifts is a mistake, 
no matter how it may seem to make for speed. 

Effort expended in trying to attain perfection in the first draft 
of one’s work tends to cultivate clear, precise thinking and grace 
ful style. 

The question sometimes is asked, “Does journalism—newspapet 
work—unfit one, so far as style is concerned, for the more highl” 
literary branches of magazine and book writing?” Usually, it seems 
to have such a tendency, although not necessarily. The newspape 
writer must produce his copy at high speed; this frequently lead 
into careless habits which are almost impossible to overcome. Bit 
he can make it a point not to fall into this pitfall. He can train him 
self to produce, even rapidly, copy that will require but little edi 
torial correction. If he does this, so far from deteriorating, hi 
style may improve, through the constant opportunity for practic 
which his work gives him. He will gain precision as he goes along 

For the fiction writer to produce copy regularly which is read 
for submission to the editors as it comes from his typewriter is 4 
most unheard of. Most of us do part of our thinking on paper— 
alter and revise our thoughts and their expression as we see th! 
words before us. But this process—this sorting and eliminatio 
and casting about for suitable phrases—may become mental. Tht 
sentences, paragraphs, and the whole composition will be so full 
pruned and trimmed in the mind that when written down they at 
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THE STUDENT-WRITER 3 


ready to stand the test of close scrutiny. It is at least partly a mat- 

‘ter of self training. 

The author of the following letter is one of a very few who 
have thus trained themselves. 1 have seen several of his fiction 
manuscripts and know that they are as neat mechanically as work 
turned out by a professional typist, and as readable as the carefully 
revised material of most writers. Until he admitted to me that they 
were his first drafts, I had not suspected it. 

Dear Mr. Hawkins: 

In response to your suggestion, I am writing you a letter regarding 
my system of producing finished work in first copy, and submitting to 
editors the unrevised result. 

Two weeks ago I wrote a three-thousand word fiction story in 
exactly four and a quarter hours. I sent it to Robert H. Davis, managing 
editor of the Munsey publications. For answer I received a check for 
$30, which arrived thirteen days after I had mailed the manuscript. 

. It was only recently that I discovered I had done something unusual 
in this feat. I have sold the Munsey publications nine fiction stories in 
a little more than a year, and one short poem. The latter I rewrote 
twice; but, without exception, all of the others have gone to the editors 
just as they left my typewriter the first time. 

In other words, I compose as I go. This is not so remarkable, of 
course; but writers of my acquaintance inform me that to compose on 
the typewriter, without recourse to subsequent editing and final-draft 
work, is very unusual indeed. They even exhibit uncomplimentary skep- 
ticism, and hint broadly that editors who buy such hastily constructed 
work must be lacking in literary perspicacity. Mebbe so. I am not 
qualified to judge impartially, of course. 

A friend of mine told me recently that he and his wife, with whom 
he collaborates, take a month to turn out a five-thousand-word story. 

“It hustles us too much, though,” he added. “We ought to have 
five weeks for the job, at least.” 

3 Now, my friend and his spouse get an average of $100 for a five-thou- 
sand-word yarn, whereas I draw down only a measly $50. Sometimes 
they even get $150. They sell to the “high-brow” publications; I to the 

‘ all-fiction magazines. But—they take five weeks to a story, while I take 
something like six hours. And my friend confided to me that he wished 
he could do it! 

7 Once I wrote a story of more than 6,000 words. I mailed it in con- 

+@ siderable trepidation; for 5,000 words usually is considered the limit for 
sale purposes. Ag I explained to the editor, I “just got going and 
couldn’t stop”. 

In less than a week I received the last three pages of the manuscript 
back, with the following editorial explanation: 

adi “On page 27 of ‘Applied Camouflage’ you began to wobble. When 

: Bi \ George W, Gabriel blows the hornand the angels push the pearly gates 

open, no sane man is going to permit himself to be hung in broad day- 

otf light if he can help it. Scare up a more plausible climax, and shoot it 
> back to me.” 

I made the change according to the suggestion and received a check 
by way of answer. The rest of the manuscript—twenty-six pages of it— 
Temained in the magazine office just as I had written it the first time. 

Nor do any changes appear when the stories reach print. They 
are reproduced just as I submit them. 
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Percentage of acceptances? Listen. In the last three months | 
have submitted nine stories—and a poem. Six of the stories remained 
with the first editor I sent them to, and the poem. The other three came 
back because they were very badly conceived. When I write them again, 
they will bear no resemblance to the original yarns. I shall simply use? 
the germs, discarding in their entirety the first treatments. For I claim 
that every germ contains possibilities, if properly worked out. 

I believe that a great deal of time and effort are wasted unnecessarily 
in repetition. Clarity of thought is encouraged by the system of type 
writer composition. Erasers are easily procurable; if you make a clerical 
error, use the eraser as a penalty. You will find that the errors soo 
occur with ever-increasing infrequency, 

There is nothing prettier than a clean manuscript. I believe that 
editors are attracted by it. But it is just as easy to produce clean 
manuscript the first time you write it as it is to utilize the final-drat. 
method. And the time and paper saved are worth the effort. 

There is nothing of genius in it. Anybody can do it. Lucidity wil 
come naturally to the writer who woos it. If you have the plot, climar, 
denouement and other essentials clearly defined in your mind—and the 
should be, before you write a word—your style will need no twisting into 
shape. It will flow easily and naturally. As a matter of fact, I cant 
review intelligently my own work by reading the “first draft.” I used 
to try it. The result was confusing to my mind. The interlineations, 
substituted words and phrases, “killed” matter, etc., repulsed me. I lost 
my grasp. My perspective was distorted. Looking at it was like lookin;, 
at a cutand-slashed picture and trying to work up something besides 
indignation. 

It is true that I sometimes have to rule out a word here and ther. 
before I send the manuscript to the editor. But it can be done neatly. 

The fiction game is hard enough, without adding to the labor unneces 
sarily, in my humble opinion. Initial deliberation always pays, if possible} 
to exercise it. Some day, I hope, Ishall land in “fast company,” Speak} 
ing in a literary sense. But I dare to prophesy that I never shall fal 
back into the old way of doing. 

Sincerely, A.W. STONE. 


In response to this letter, I answered that there seemed to mt 
room for doubt whether the six hours actually employed in puttin 
the story on paper covered the full time of its development. For 
example, one might carry an idea about for months, spend an aggre® 
gate of days or weeks in turning it over mentally, then dash off the 
result in a few minutes. In such case, it would be unfair to claim 
that it had been written in those few minutes. 

If a writer must have a week or a month in which to prepare to 
write a story, then the shift of six hours or !ess could not be said ti 
represent the full time consumed. One could hardly claim ability to) 
write a story in six hours, I cominented, unless he were prepared ti 
do so in any given six hours—in fact, to repeat the performance 
day after day. 

The answer to my letter is presented without comment. 


My Dear Mr. Hawkins: 
A few days ago I was talking to the county superintendent of school 
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THE 5 
om eg occasion to comment upon my budding literary career, as she 
styled it. 

“I wish I could write,” she said. “I run across so much material. 
For instance, I know a woman in this county who is the most two-sided 
person I ever met. She gives heavily to worthy charities; yet I have 
known her to refuse a tramp a drink of water. Her explanation is that 
a tramp deserves nothing at the hands of his neighbors, not even water. 
He is a mere cumberer of the earth.” 

That night, after we had gone to bed, I mentioned the circumstance 
to my wife, 

“Seems to me there is a story there,” I said. “That old woman 
ought to be cured of her prejudice against tramps. How could we do it ” 

“Have her refuse a tramp a drink of water,” she suggested; “then 
later———” And so the story was born. 

The lucid tale was not cdnceived immediately, of course. We 
evolved it together in the course of twenty minutes’ conversation, 
in bed. Then we went to sleep; but today, having a little time, I wrote 
a — story on the theme, taking exactly two hours and a quarter 
to do it. 

The story hasn’t sold, as I have only this moment inclosed it in an 
envelope for its maiden journey. But I have sold others conceived and 
worked out in similar fashion. I could have written it that night, just 
as quickly. I find that discussion of a story germ with another person 
helps wonderfully in working out the plot. I do not think that the time 
consumed in shifting it around in the mind ought to be included in the 
estimate of working: time, 

A writer works, say, four hours a day. By that time his creative 
energy is on the ebb, so far as actual literary construction is concerned. 
But there is nothing to hinder him from thinking about a plot germ, is 
there? Or talking about it. 

Why, I evolved a complete plot one day in the course of a ten- 
minutes conversation with an acquaintance on the street car. Actually, 
I told him the story, complete, in that time. I wrote it in a few hours, 
and sent it to Mr. Davis. For answer he sent me a check. The total 
time I put on that yarn was the ten minutes cited and the hourg it 
took me to write it. Between times, if I thought of it at all it was in 
mere idle fashion. I did not concentrate upon it. 

If one has the rough outline of the story in his mind the details will 
unfold as he goes along. That is what imagination is for. And the 
rough outline may be evolved in a very few minutes, I think. 

For instance, we used to have on our police force an old detective 
who had clearly outlived his usefulness. He put in his time telling tales 
of his former prowess, incidentally revealing an incredibly wide acquaint- 
ance with the criminal element. Finally they fired him; but I wondered 
if there might not be some circumstance in which the old fellow’s big 
acquaintance with crooks couldn’t be utilized to make an important 
capture, 

It was comparatively easy to imagine a situation where the old 
sleuth, happening to catch sight of a notorious confidence man entering 
a hotel in company with a well-dressed woman, later on the same day 
tells one of his interminable yarns in which he and the crook figure. 
The sight of the latter of course has reminded him of the episode. 
A younger officer, hearing the veteran telling of the meeting at the hotel 
a few hours before, applies the knowledge to a case to which he has 
been assigned, visits the hotel and makes a big capture. The old man 
wouldn’t have recognized the significance of the crook’s presence in the 
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6 THE STUDENT-WRITER 


city, since he has lost his old-time “pep”; but he is responsible for the 


capture, just the same. 
valuable. 


In my story he wag not fired—he was too 


I thought out the rough outline in something like fifteen minutes of 


concentration. 


$40 for it. 


The story I wrote in a few hours, first and only draft; 
but Mr, Davis sent it back for revision on one page. 


Then he paid me 


I find that there is at least one story in every character of my 


acquaintance. 


My plan is to search the character for some peculiarity, 


fault or virtue, and proceed to imagine a climax that will bring it out. 


The rest is easy. 
Could I do it every day? 
I don’t know. 


I believe I could however. 
very little time in concentrating on any one plot. 
when I have time to think, the plot ideas come easily. 


I do know that I put in 
It seems to me that 
This is the 


result of practice. Two years ago I thought I was a rotten plot originator. 


Couldn’t think up an outline to save my life. 


I am never at loss for plot material. 


But I practiced, and now 
Of course mine are not “high-brow” 


literary conceptions; they are just stories of action, such as the all-fiction 


magazines demand. 


I look at somebody I know, and wonder what good 


there is in him. Or the reverse, as the case may be. First thing I know 
my imagination is off on a tangent, and he is the center of a tale. 
This letter sounds like that of an author for whose output the 


editors are fighting. 


fault—you shouldn’t have encouraged me to pour out my heart. 


I always was too precocious. However, it’s all your 


I’m just 


giving my ideas for what they may be worth. 


Sincerely, 


A. W. STONE. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, etc., Required by the 
Act of Congress of Aug. 24, 1912. 


of THE STUDENT-WRITER, published 
monthly, at Denver, Colo., for April, 1918. 


Before me, a notary in and for the state 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Willard E. Hawkins, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the business manager of 
The Student-Writer, Denver, Colo., and 
that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management and cir- 
culation, etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of 
the publisher, editor and manager are: 

Publisher, Willard E. Hawkins, 1835 
Champa _ street, Denver, Colo.; Editor, 
Willard E. Hawkins, 1835 Champa street, 


Denver, Colo.; Managing Editor, none; 
Manager, none. 
2. That the owners are: Williard E. 


Hawkins, Denver, Colorado. 


8. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 


or holding 1 per cent or more of J 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se 
curities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above 
giving the names of the owners, stockholé- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and s 
curity holders as they appear upon thé 
books of the company but also, in cas# 
where the stockholder or security holt: 
er appears upon the books of the com 
pany as trustee or in any other fiducial 
relation, the name of the person or co 
poration for whom such trustee is att 
ing, is given; also that the said two para 
graphs contain statements embracing af- 
fiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who @ 
not appear upon the books of the com: 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bom 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reaso 
to believe that any other person, assoc 
ation, or corporation has any interest di 
rect or indirect in the said stock, bonds 
oe other securities than as so stated bY 

m. 


WILLARD E. HAWKINS, Editor 
Sworn to and subscribed before me thif 
5th day of April, 1918. 
WM. SANDERSON. 
My commission expires Oct. 13, 191% 
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Back copies of The Student-Writer may be obtained while they last at 5 
cents each or 50 cents for 12 numbers, from January, 1917. Subscriptions may 
be commenced at the rate of three years for $1 as far back as desired. 

The 1916 articles are contained in the book ‘‘Helps For Student-Writers.”” By 
purchasing this in connection with numbers required to fill vut their files from 
January, 1917, readers may obtain a complete file of all articles, which consti- 
tute a continuous textbook in themselves. The rates are: Book and one year's 
subscription (or any 12 numbers) $1.25. Book and three years’ subscription, $1.75. 


Subjects Treated to Date: 


1917 

JANUARY. The Business of Writing. The Reporter’s Creed—Simplicity. 
Breaking Into the Magazines. Poetry and Rimery. 

FEBRUARY. (Back Copies exhausted.) The “Big’’ Story. The Lesson of the 
Hitching Post. Poetry and Rimery. 

MARCH. Mastering the Vocabulary. Versifying for Practice. The Story 
With a Purpose. The Dwindling News Story. 

APRIL. Outgrowing Criticism. Habits That Go in Pairs. Stories and 
Morals. Poetry and Rimery. Sad Endings. 

MAY. Mechanical Principles of Creative Writing. Dramatizing Fiction. 

JUNE. Web-Work Plot Structure. (Illustrated with diagrams.) 

JULY. Web-Work Plot Structure. (Continued.) 

AUGUST. The Free Training School for Writers. Web-Work Plot Struc- 
ture. (Concluded.) 

SEPTEMBER. The Essay—Substance and Form. Write the First Page Last. 

OCTOBER. The Fickle Jade Inspiration, 

NOVEMBER. An Inspiration Symposium, (Including contributions from Arthur 
Preston Hankins, William MacLeod Raine, Hapsburg Liebe, Ger- 
trude MacNulty Stevens and William Sanford.) 

DECEMBER. An Inspiration Symposium—Second Installment. (Including con- 
tributions from Robert Ames Bennet, Frederick J. Jackson, 
Junius B. Smith, Thane Miller Jones, Edwin Baird and Celia 

dine Baldwin Whitehead.) 

JANUARY. An Inspiration Symposium—Third Installment. (Including con- 
tributions from J. Frank Davis, William Merriam Rouse, Harry 
Stephen Keeler and Kathlyn Leiser Robbins.) 

FEBRUARY. An Inspiration Symposium—Fourth Installment. (Including con- 
tributions from Kathrene and Robert Pinkerton, William H. 
Hamby, E. E. Harriman, William H. Kofoed, Chauncey Thomas 
and Alexander Hull.) 

MARCH. That Elusive Something—Punch. The Inspiration Symposium— 
Aftermath. (Including a contribution by Dell H. Munger.) 

APRIL. Constructive Punch, 


Are you in touch with your fellow writers—their activities, 
achievements, methods? 


THE LITERARY GOSSIP MONGER, 


owned and edited by Hattie Horner Louthan, 
is devoted to the interests of Colorado writers, both professional 


50 cents the year, and amateur, 3600 Raleigh St., 
5 cents the copy DENVER, COLORADO 


Helps For Student-Writers 


By WILLARD E. HAWKINS 


An iliuminating study of literary technique for the student 
and critic. 

Clear enough to be thoroughly grasped by beginners; suf- 
ficiently deep and thought-provoking to hold the scholar and 


experienced writer. 
POSTPAID, $1.00. 
“Helps For Student-Writers” and a veers 


COMBINATION OFFER: 


subscription, new or renewal, to The Student-Writer... ......$1.. 
Address The Student-Writer, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 
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The Student-Writer’s Criticism, Revision, 
and Typing Service. 


The Student-Writer criticism service hag been pronounced the most thorough 
and authoritative to be had in America. 


All prose work given personal attentiun or Willard E. Hawkins, verse criti- 
cism and revision by John H. Clifford. 
Willard E. Hawkins.—Dear Sir—My manuscripts have returned from you, 
and they look as if they had been ‘“‘somewhere in France.” First I was dis- 
couraged, then angry clear —— and now I am tickled to death. Thank you 
for your help—I have more confidence in you than ever. I have another story 
that I was sure was ready for the smooth copy; I applied your corrections to it 
and it, too, looks as if it had been at the front. When it has been compressed 
to my a. I'll send it along to you. W. 


B. writes: “Dear Mr. Hawkins: Your criticism of my story at hand. 
I have 44 the past ten or twelve years paid out a large sum of money for help in 
story writing. This is the first assistance I ever received that exactly hits 
my case.’ 


PROSE CRITICISM RATES. 


500 words or 
500 to 1,000 words.........e+++ee04 1.50 
1,000 to 2.000 2.00 
2,000 to 5,000 2.50 
5,000 to 10,000 words............... 3.00 
10,000 to 15,000 words.............. 4.00 
15,000 to 20,000 words.............. 5.00 
Each 10, 000 words above 20,000.... 2.50 


Prose Literary Revision (a compre: 


manuscript up to a distinctive liter- 
ary standard, with critical opinion 
and list of markets) typing included, 
per thousand words............$1.50, 
Literary Revision Without Typing, per 
thousand words 


Structural Revision and special article 


hensive service, designed to bring a 9 


REDUCED RATES for several man- 
uscripts sent or paid for at one time. 
2,000 to 5,000 words. 2 for $4.50—3 for 

$6—5 for $9—10 for $15. 

1,000 to 2,000 words. 2 for $3.50—3 for 
$5—5 for $7.50. 

No discount for second criticisms 
unless by specia] arrangement. 
and Criticism, 20 


Additional NGS, GACH. 


writing subject to estimate, 


TYPING SERVICE—LETTER 
PERFECT. 


Typing Prose (carbon copy included) 
with careful editing, brief critical 
opinion, and list of markets, per 
thousand $1.00 
Contract work and long manuscripts, 

subject to estimate. 

Typing verse, 1 cent a line, 
minimum 


Return postage should accompany manuscripts sent for typing or criticism. 
No responsibility is assumed for manuscripts lost in transit. 


TYPEWRITTEN MARKET LISTS, 
form, 225 standard, household, juvenile, and class mazagines, 


alphabetically 


in convenient 
with addresses 


listing, 


correct to date. Price $1.00. Address The Student-Writer. 


The Supervision Story-Writing Course 


Experience has convinced me that I can offer students the most 
satisfactory assistance by taking entire supervision over their literary 
work for a period of a year or more. I have no set form lessons. 
Each student presents a different problem, and I prefer to make a 
study of his or her individual needs. I have found the plan successful 
both with beginners and with those who have already attained a de- 
gree of success. The result with the former is to bring their work 
up to acceptable standards. With the latter the result is increased 
confidence, a more regular output, and the attainment of better 
markets. 

Full course, $100, payable $10.00 monthly or $25.00 quarterly; dis- 
count for full payment in advance. Partial courses on similar terms. 


Address Willard E. Hawkins, Workshop of The Student-Writer. 
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